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Scholarship in Education 


By RUTH STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


To MANY, scholarship is synonymous with book- 
ishness. That is only one kind of scholarship. 
But there is also the practical scholar—one who 
puts his mind on the practical affairs of life. In 
fact, scholarship may be viewed as a continuum 
ranging from the most bookish to that most con- 
cerned with the practical affairs of life, from the 
aloof, exclusive life of the intellect to the intel- 
lectual approach to everyday life. 

Scholarship in education cannot be one- 
tracked because education itself is so many- 
sided. Consequently, the scholar should be ‘‘a 
broad man sharpened to a point.’’ He should 
have enough background at least to make him 
aware of the interrelation of the many factors 
involved in any educational experience. He 
must bring to bear on a given educational prob- 
lem or experience knowledge from many fields 
—history, economics, philosophy, psychology, 
medicine, sociology, anthropology, religion, es- 


thetics. It is not enough to give or to take. 
courses in these separate fields; knowledge from 
all of them must be organized around problems 
and experience. University seminars that cut 
across departmental lines are moving in this 
direction. 

To take into account these interrelations is 
particularly difficult in a research study. It is 
much more satisfying, and to all appearances 
more scientific, to state a neat limited hypothesis 
and control certain measurable variables in an 
artificial laboratory situation than to cope with 
the complexity of the many factors that would 
influence the results in a real life situation. 
And yet, if there are many uncontrolled vari- 
ables influencing the outcome of the experiment, 
how valid are the conclusions? How applicable 
are they to the situations that teachers have to 
meet ? 

For example, in the field of reading in high 








school and college, we should like to know more 
about the efficacy of some of the methods and 
techniques we are using. Take the method of 
having the student dictate something in which 
he is interested and then typing it and using it 
as reading material. Theoretically this is a 
sound method. But how can it be tested ex- 
perimentally with due regard for dozens of fac- 
tors that may be influencing the student’s per- 
formance at the time? These would include his 
motivation to learn to read, his relation to the 
worker, his rate of learning to read, the emo- 
tional relations and attitudes in his home, the 
possibility that he is disturbed by some recent 
occurrence at home or at school, his concept of 
himself, his attitude toward his classmates, their 
attitude toward him, and many other factors in 
addition to those that lend themselves to meas- 
urement—initial score on a standardized read- 
.ing test, intelligence test score, chronological age, 
and grade. 

Kurt Lewin once said that a research study 
might be based on a single case—that it might be 
profitable to study relationships within this sin- 
gle case rather than relationships among cases— 
the emphasis would be on individuality rather 
than on communality. Providing it were pos- 
sible to collect detailed, accurate, and significant 
data and to devise some method of showing 
sequences of the worker’s technique and the 
elient’s response and the possible influence of 
the other factors on this response, would this 
kind of study be accepted as a scholarly Ph:D. 
dissertation? What would be the value of such 
research? Would it not emphasize individual- 
ity, deviation, and variation in response, and 
thus increase a reading teacher’s awareness of 
the possible interrelated factors that might be 
operating in a particular case? Isn’t this per- 
haps more useful than obtaining coefficients of 
correlation of .50-.75 when a criterion of .94 is 
generally considered necessary for prediction in 
an individual case ? 

Scholarship requires facts. As John Dewey 
said, ‘‘ You can have facts without thinking but 
you cannot have thinking without facts.’’ What 
are the facts we need for thinking in education? 
Certainly historical facts are important. We 
need to see how the present grows out of the 
past and how it is influenced by thoughts of the 
future. We need to know what procedures were 
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effective and why some failed. Historical facts 
that are accurate, that go back to primary 
sources of data and distinguish between pri- 
mary and secondary materials, between fact and 
opinion, constitute an important resource for 
thinking. 

We need facts derived from scientific experi- 
ments in all the fields that have any bearing on 
education. This would be an impossible task 
without the aid of such thorough, thoughtful 
summaries of investigations as are reported in 
the critical reviews of the Psychological Bulle- 
tin, in Brickman’s current reviews in ScHooL 
AND Socrety, in the Manual of Child Psychology, 
and, for the field of reading, in William §8. 
Gray’s annual summaries and Traxler’s 10-year 
canvass of research. The recent attempt of the 
joint committee of the NEA, Division of Class- 
room Teachers, and the American Educational 
Research Association to tell teachers ‘‘what re- 
search says’’ on different subjects is an evidence 
of the educator’s desire to know and use scien- 
tific facts. It also illustrates a desirable kind 
of co-operation between research workers and 
classroom teachers. 

Scholarship requires effective reading and 
study methods. It is obviously impossible to 
gain the background knowledge necessary for 
scholarship without mature reading habits such 
as wide reading interests, appropriate reading 
methods for various kinds of material and vari- 
ous purposes, judicious selection of content that 
serves one’s purpose, critical reading, and re- 
flective consideration and application of what is 
read, 

But, in addition to historical and scientific 
data, there are other kinds of facts important for 
educators. One kind derives from accurate ob- 
servations of how pupils behave individually or 
in groups in a complex situation, such as a class- 
room. There is nothing more permanent than 
a good observation. To make such observation 
requires skill in resisting any bias that may lead 
one to ignore certain factors, in perceiving ac- 
eurately, and in keeping interpretations, im- 
pressions, and speculation separate from the ac- 
tual observation. More difficult is the acquisi- 
tion of skill in reading the language of behavior 
and knowing what the behavior means. 

A second kind of fact that has special sig- 
nificance in education is to be found in the in- 
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trospective reports of the children and young 
people themselves. From these reports one may 
gain many valuable insights. They constitute 
the only means by which we can know how 
youngsters perceive themselves and their world. 
And the way in which they perceive themselves 
and their world determines, to a large extent, 
their behavior. For this reason, subjective data 
of this kind would seem to be an essential part 
of a scholarly approach to educational problems. 

Scholarship should be grounded in experience 
and applied to experience. Knowledge which is 
rooted in experience is not set apart from reality 
in a world by itself; it can be applied directly ; 
there is no gap between theory and practice. 
One reason why John Dewey’s philosophy has 
been so effective is that he put it to the test of 
practical experience in his experimental school. 
He began with the abstractions which his bril- 
liant mind formulated and then applied them in 
life situations. If knowledge is to serve as ‘‘a 
guide and a goal,’’ it should be subjected to the 
test of use. 

Scholarship in education follows the problem- 
solving pattern: 

1. A clear statement of the problem—a prob- 
lem growing out of experience or previous re- 
search or abstract thinking. A problem serves 
as a motive or drive for thinking. 

2. Facts from all related fields brought to bear 
on the solution of the problem. ‘‘Success in 
problem solving is dependent upon one’s having 
the requisite background of arbitrary associa- 
tions, concepts, factual knowledge and pertinent 
generalizations. ’” 

3. Critical thinking on the basis of the facts; 
this leads to appraisal or evaluation of the solu- 
tions suggested. The scholar has acquired an 
effective procedure for doing this. He is able to 
hold in mind two conflicting points of view and 
to extract the good from both of them. 

4. Application—the test of use. Scholarship 
in education is concerned with the application 
of knowledge, because education is an applied 
science and a practical art. Woodrow Wilson 
once said ‘‘we should take the truth out of cup- 
boards and put it into the minds of men who stir 


abroad.’’ We might add ‘‘into the hearts and 
1 W. Brownell and G. Henderson, 49th Yearbook, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Learning and 


Instruction, Part I, pp. 119-20 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950). 
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minds.’’ 


To do this we must possess humor and 
humility. We must be aware of the emotional 
overtones of knowledge that move people to 


action. Sidney Lanier expressed the need for 
this emotional supplement to knowledge when 
he wrote that Aeschylus was ‘‘by bare bright 
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justice basilisked, [and] turned not, nor ever 

learned to look where love stands shining.’” 
In brief, scholarship in education is rooted in 

experience, recognizes significant problems, or- 


2“Poems of Sidney Lanier,” edited by His Wife, p. 31 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898). 


ganizes both objective and subjective facts 
around these problems, critically appraises pro- 
posed solutions, and involves the emotional over- 
tones and motivation that help to translate 
knowledge into practice. 


Will Our Educational Standards 


Continue to Decline? 
By THEODORE HUEBENER 


Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Schools 


Two ABSURD and dangerous notions held by a 
large body of American educationists tend to 
lower our educational standards and undermine 
our educational system: Any subject that the 
average pupil cannot pass successfully should be 
dropped or ‘‘modified’’; and any subject that 
cannot demonstrate its practical usefulness has 
no place in the curriculum. 

The first has led us to the most curious results 
in our curriculum, especially on the high-school 
level. Since about one third of the secondary 
student body consists of pupils who are ‘‘non- 


academically-minded,’’ the high school has been 
forced to make the shabbiest compromises. In 
an effort to provide something educationally 
valuable and interesting, curriculum makers 


developed ‘‘watered-down’’ courses like general 


science, general mathematics, and general lan- 
guage. As this was not sufficient, the ‘‘core 
program’’ was devised. Since the pupil no 
longer took genuine academic subjects and was, 
in all honesty, not entitled to an academic high- 
school diploma, the ‘‘general’’ diploma was cre- 
ated. This certificate is to all intents and pur- 
poses merely a written affirmation that the pupil 
has sat in a high school for four years, without 
pursuing any of what were formerly the basic 
high-school subjects. 

Curiously enough, since the ‘‘slow’’ pupil did 
not learn even on the elementary level, it was 
necessary to resort to the expedient of organ- 
izing ‘‘remedial’’ classes in English, reading, 
and arithmetic in high school. The height of 
the ridiculous is now reached in the elementary 
composition classes in college! 

The natural result has been a marked increase 
in shops and crafts and an alarming decline in 
the academic program. ‘‘Difficult’’ subjects are 
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dodged. Latin has been steadily losing in en- 
rollments; Greek is almost gone.’ Physics is 
disappearing. Whereas formerly 100% of a 
high-school student body was enrolled in for- 
eign languages, the proportion is now 50%. 
From the viewpoint that a subject was good for 
the pupil as long as he did not like it, we have 
now arrived at the philosophy that anything the 
student likes is good for him. Under Life Ad- 
justment Education, clay-modeling, ping pong, 
photography, wood-carving, stamp-collecting, 
etc., are seriously offered as school activities. 

The rejection of subjects that are not utili- 
tarian would demolish almost the entire cur- 
ricular structure. Actually, extremely few sub- 
jects in the high-school curriculum are ‘‘prac- 
tical.’’ English is practical—or rather, certain 
aspects of it. Typewriting and stenography are 
practical. 

But what about algebra, geometry, biology, 
chemistry, history, art, and music? How many 
of us have ever done a problem in geometry 
after our college course, except to assist a strug- 
gling son with his homework? The great ma- 
jority of us have had so little use for mathe- 
matics and science that our knowledge of these 
fields has become very meagre.. (How many 
high-school principals could pass an examina- 
tion in any subject other than their majors?) 
Judged by the criterion of utilitarianism, very 
little would remain of the high-school cur- 
riculum. 

The greater part of what is taught in our 
schools must per se be of a cultural, general 
educational nature. The primary aim of ele- 
mentary and secondary education is the devel- 


1 See “Current Status ef Latin and Greek,” SCHOOL AND 
Socrety, 80: 156, Nov. 13, 1954. 
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opment of the child into a healthy, self-disci- 
plined individual who functions as a useful and 
happy member of a democratic society. 

Specifically, the broad objectives of education, 
as restated by the Board of Superintendents of 
New York City, are character; pride and faith 
in our American heritage and in the ideals of 
democracy ; an inquiring mind and sound think- 
ing; health; exploration of desirable interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities; knowledges and skills; 
appreciation and expression of beauty; desir- 
able social attitudes and relationships; and 
awareness and appreciation of economic rela- 
tionships. 

As is evident from the above, the practical, 
the vocational is not even mentioned! The ob- 
jectives throughout are concerned with char- 
acter, personality, and intellectual and emo- 
tional reactions. 

Different school subjects contribute in dif- 
ferent ways and with varying emphasis to the 
aims set forth. Obviously, health education 
contributes most to health; stenography is es- 
sentially a skill; art and music emphasize ap- 
preciation. 

Among the cultural subjects a foreign lan- 
guage occupies an important place, since it in- 
volves expression, appreciation, knowledge, and 
skill. In fact, foreign language study encom- 
passes the story of human endeavor and, there- 
fore, contributes in different degrees to all the 
objectives of education. Unfortunately, the 
area that has suffered most in the educational 
readjustment is that of foreign languages. 

Now, from all higher, cultural considerations 
—not to mention a number of eminently ‘‘ prac- 
tical’’ reasons—the neglect of foreign languages 
in our schools is a serious error. There may 
be a number of definitions and standards of cul- 
ture, but certainly no one can be considered cul- 
tured who is not interested in music and art, 
who does not know his own language and litera- 
ture well, and who is not acquainted with the 


culture of at least one foreign nation. Western 
culture and refinement still rest on a knowledge 
of the classics and an acquaintance with the lit- 
erature of the great nations of Europe. No one 
can be considered well-educated or cultured who 
is not acquainted with the contributions of Vol- 
taire, Goethe, and Cervantes, and who has not 
read a major work by one of these writers in 
the original. Let us not be misled by the ma- 
terial success of some of our great industrialists 
and business men, whose attainments in their 
particular fields are outstanding but who still 
remain badly educated and lacking in culture. 

The technological advance of the world, due 
to such men, has brought us many comforts but 
not happiness. The present restless and chaotic 
condition of the world eries out for men of 
courage, reason, understanding, and culture. 
We can provide these only by bringing our 
youth in touch with the humanities and by im- 
buing them with the highest ideals of our great- 
est thinkers. 

These ideals and thoughts are found in litera- 
ture and language. Without language there 
would be no thought. And in the final analysis, 
is it not most important that our youth have 
a philosophy, a reasoned code of conduct, a sense 
of values, which will make it possible for them 
to adjust themselves satisfactorily to life, so that 
they may be useful and happy citizens? 

Few other subjects make so large a contribu- 
tion to a reasonable world outlook and an ap- 
preciation of human values as language and lit- 
erature. 

Do our educational leaders wish to turn Amer- 
ica into a nation of ‘‘practical’’ people—clerks, 
artisans, mechanics, merchants, and technicians 
—or do they wish to increase the intelligent out- 
look, the spiritual wealth, and the human re- 
sources of our citizens? If the latter, then they 
must assign a more important place to foreign 
language study in the American curriculum. 


The Other Disciplines in Teacher Education 


By JOE PARK 


School of Education, Northwestern University 


DuRING THE LAST FEW years several books 
have been written which have been critical of in- 


stitutions engaged in teacher education. The 
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authors of these volumes include a layman, a 
former university president, at least two profes- 
sors in departments other than education, and 
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one professor of education. These men have 
charged that teachers colleges and schools of 
education have grown away from the disci- 
plines; that they have multiplied their course 
offerings beyond reason; that they, with public- 
school administrators and departments of public 
instruction, have gained control of public educa- 
tion ; and that they have contributed (as a result 
of this control) to a decline in the quality of 
education which youth received. 

In reply to these charges it has been main- 
tained, and with justificatiqn in certain in- 
stances, that those who have written these books 
are not very well acquainted with teacher edu- 
cation; that the products of teacher-training 
institutions are teaching the fundamentals 
(reading, writing, arithmetic, etc.) as well as 
their predecessors, and, in addition, are devel- 
oping the social side of the pupil’s life; and, 
above all, that education has become a separate 
discipline with its own body of knowledge which 
demands a considerable period of time to master, 
thus necessitating programs of study leading to 
the B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. 

But this reply has not brought the argument 
to a close. Those who first leveled the charges 


have suggested that professors of education have 
glossed over the criticisms and have rushed to 
defend themselves without examining present 
philosophy and practice to determine whether 


there is any truth in the original charges. To 
a certain degree this is probably so. It is only 
natural for those who have been criticized to 
defend themselves and to postpone the difficult 
business of self-evaluation. This is not to sug- 
gest that educators did not attempt to evaluate 
their work previous to these publications or that 
some have not continued it afterwards. It does 
suggest, however, that some may not have given 
proper consideration to specific items raised by 
the critics of teacher education. 

Of the various criticisms, the one that seems 
most important for consideration here is the 
charge that professional education has become 
divoreed from the disciplines from which it has 
come and on which it depends. Is this true? 
There appears to’ be evidence to support the 
view. 

John Dewey warned of the difficulties educa- 
tion encountered when it has divorced itself 
from the other disciplines. 
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Failure to perceive that educational science has no 
content of its own leads, on the other hand, to a segre- 
gation of research which tends to render it futile. 
The assumption, if only tacit, that educational science 
has its own peculiar subject-matter results in an isola- 
tion which makes the latter a “mystery” in the sense 
in which the higher crafts were once mysteries. A 
superficial token of this isolation is found in the de- 
velopment of that peculiar terminology that has been 
called “pedageese.” Segregation also accounts for the 
tendency, already mentioned, to go at educational 
affairs without a sufficient grounding in the non-edu- 
cational disciplines that must be drawn upon, and 
hence to exaggerate minor points in an absurdly one- 
sided way, and to grasp at some special scientific tech- 
nique as if its use were a magical guarantee of a 
scientific product. 

Recognition of the variety of sciences that must be 
focused when solving any educational problem tends 
to breadth of view and to more serious and prolonged 
effort at balance of the variety of factors which enter 
into even the simplest problems of teaching and ad- 
ministration. The uncontrolled succession of waves 
of one-sided temporarily dominating interests and 
slogans that have affected educational practice and 
theory could thus be reduced.! 

In 1929, when this quotation was first pub- 
lished, Dewey suggested that educationists were 
conducting ‘‘education affairs without a suffi- 
cient grounding in non-educational disciplines.”’ 
He went on to show that psychology can help de- 
termine the means in education and that the 
other social sciences give direction in determin- 
ing the ends of education. 

Evidence that the condition Dewey refers to 
still exists can be found in the programs of study 
of students registered in some teachers colleges 
and some schools of education. Undergraduates 
are allowed to complete the B.S. with major em- 
phasis on education courses, many of which are 
chiefly concerned with method. Graduate stu- 
dents are permitted to complete degrees without 
a careful study of the historical, philosophical, 
and psychological foundations upon which edu- 
eation rests and from which it originally 
emerged. Public-school teachers registered in 
graduate programs of education sometimes take 
all their work in education, thus failing to 
broaden their intellectual horizons in new disci- 
plines or even keep up or grow in their teaching 
fields. The relationships between education and 

1J. Ratner, editor, “Intelligence in the Modern World: 


John Dewey’s Philosophy.” (New York: Modern Li- 
brary, 1939), p. 647. 
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certain other disciplines can be demonstrated 
with ease. The growth of the public school can 
neither be understood nor interpreted without a 
knowledge of history. The significance of our 
democratic heritage and the place of the school 
in it is made clear in this discipline. Research 
in sociology touches on the problems faced by 
those engaged in teacher education—juvenile 
delinquency, disintegration of the family, and 
urbanization. An intelligent discussion of the 
current controversy on the place of religion in 
public education demands a grasp of certain con- 
cepts. To discuss the educational philosophy of 
Dewey requires a knowledge of his philosophy. 
To evaluate his work properly suggests a fun- 
damental understanding of other philosophies. 
Yet some students in education receive the Ph.D. 


or Ed.D without having a course in philosophy 
or even in the philosophy of education. 

Since professors of education and their stu- 
dents failed to inform themselves adequately 
about the other fields of learning, a mutual dis- 
trust has clearly developed between those in edu- 
cation and those in the other disciplines. Some 
professors of education seem to feel they are 
second-rate citizens. Others have become very 
eritical of colleges of liberal arts. Some profes- 
sors in the other disciplines are caustic in their 
criticism, assume an air of superiority, and scoff 
at the whole business of teacher education. This 
perpetuates the division which has grown up and 
does not argue well for the future. For the good 
of teacher education, and above all, for the good 
of the youth of this nation, this condition must 
be corrected. 


Segregation's Challenge to the NEA 


By MYRON LIEBERMAN 
University of Oklahoma 


Ir Is TIME for the National Education Association 


to take some effective action to implement the 
Supreme Court decision declaring racial segre- 
gation in the public schools to be unconstitu- 
tional. The NEA has a professional obligation 
to take effective action to implement desegrega- 
tion. Its code of ethics declares that teachers will 
‘‘deal justly and impartially with students re- 
gardless of their physical, mental, emotional, 
political, economic, social, racial, or religious 
characteristics.’’ Yet neither the NEA nor any 
state or local education association affiliated with 
it played an active role in the Supreme Court 
cases on segregation. Such inactivity, in the face 
of overwhelming professional opinion and evi- 
dence that racially segregated educational fa- 
cilities inevitably resulted in gross inequality of 
educational treatment, amounted to a serious 
abdication of professional responsibility on the 
part of the NEA. 

I would therefore like to propose the following 
resolution and request that some members of the 
NEA, who believe as I do that pussyfooting on 
this issue can no longer be tolerated, introduce 
it before the Representative Assembly at the an- 
nual convention in Chicago this July. If there 
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are objections to this particular resolution, I hope 
that there will be presented some kind of resolu- 
tion that will force the NEA to take effective 
action or reveal its essential incapacity to do 
anything effective to bring about adherence to 
the principles it professes. 


Proposed Resolution 


Whereas on May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled that racial segregation in the 
public schools was unconstitutional, and whereas the 
1954 Representative Assembly declared that “the prin- 
ciple embodied in the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with regard to racial segre- 
gation is reflected in long established provisions of 
the platform of the National Education Association,” 
and whereas a number of state legislatures, public 
officials, and other individuals in places of authority 
have threatened to abolish the public schools in their 
states and communities, to fire all Negro teachers, to 
evade the Supreme Court decision by subterfuge, co- 
ercion, gerrymandering school districts, and other un- 
lawful and unprofessional means, the 1955 Represen- 
tative Assembly hereby reaffirms its support of the 
Supreme Court rulings; 

Be it further resolved that it shall be considered 
an unethical practice for any member of this organi- 
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zation to make expressed opposition to the Supreme 
Court ruling a condition of employment, to gerry- 
mander school districts on a racial basis, to employ 
teachers on the basis of race where such employment 
is no longer required by law, to offer or accept any 
position created as a result of racial discrimination 
or any position which is being contested in the courts, 
or to offer or accept employment for any position 
created as a result of refusal to compromise these 
principles; 

Be it further resolved that the Budget Committee 


shall appropriate not less than $25,000, either to a 
new or to a standing committee or commission of this 
organization, to investigate alleged violations of this 
resolution, to disseminate the results of such investi- 
gations to the public and to the profession, to bring 
violations to the attention of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethies and to State Boards of Education or 
other bodies having authority to revoke or suspend 
teaching and administrative certificates for unpro- 
fessional conduct, and to take such other action as it 
may deem advisable to implement this resolution. 


No Academic Credit for Travel Abroad 


By HERRICK B. YOUNG 
President, Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 


Wri THE GREATER ease of transportation, 
students are increasingly spending vacations 
abroad. Travel-minded educators have recog- 
nized that such enrichment of the academic 
program is highly desirable. The major dif- 


ference of opinion seems to be whether academic 
eredit should be given for summer travel abroad 
or whether it should be recognized as merely an 
enrichment procedure which will benefit the stu- 


dent as he explores all fields of knowledge. 

The confusion between tourism and study for 
academic credit is illustrated by the recent re- 
port published by Pan American Airways, re- 
sulting from a questionnaire sent to 1,944 insti- 
tutions of higher learning in this country. Of 
this number, 137 indicated that they granted 
academic credit for ‘‘educational’’ travel 
abroad, while 257 offered professional recogni- 
tion of some kind but not academic credit. Just 
what is meant by ‘‘professional recognition’’ is 


not explained. An analysis of the amount of- 


academic credit offered by the institutions shows 
that there is no generally accepted standard, 
although 66% offer one credit per week. 

It is significant to differentiate between the 
junior-year-abroad type of foreign experience 
and what often becomes a hop, skip, and jump 
tour from country to country. The former is 
a well-planned year’s period of directed study. 
The latter is simply tourism, even though it is 
arranged by an institution of higher learning 
and headed by a professor. 

The problem of whether to give academic 
credit for foreign travel has been faced squarely 
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at Western College for Women as part of its 
new international emphasis. This century-old 
institution has embarked on a program which 
includes special study of a different geograph- 
ical area each year. This is provided through 
the presence on the campus during that year 
of a resident scholar from the area being studied 
who offers courses on the history and modern 
problems of that region. Special public lec- 
tures, exhibits of art, and other means of ac- 
quainting the whole student body with that par- 
ticular area are provided. Students are then 
encouraged, following this background empha- 
sis, to make a trip to the area that has been 
studied—as part of a special seminar group 
directed by competent faculty who are to guide 
the observations of the students. This generally 
comes between the junior and senior year so 
that, before starting this summer on a nine- 
week seminar in South America, the students 
who have been studying South America on the 
campus this year but who were majoring in one 
of the 18 fields for the B.A. will be assigned 
special topics by their major professors. Conse- 
quently, in their senior year, as they do their 
independent study in history, biology, music, 
ete., they will be able to use first-hand obser- 
vations and materials during the summer semi- 
nar trip as part of the research project. 

It was decided that no academic credit should 
be given for the summer seminar, even though 
the nine weeks in Latin America, by the pre- 
vailing standard, might be worth nine credits. 
Instead, it was felt that the senior independent 
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study would be more meaningful because of this 
prerequisite which, in turn, will be more sig- 
nificant because of the previous background 
area study at the junior level. In a recent con- 


versation with a president of a college that has 
advertised ‘‘Round the World Summer Tours 
for Credit,’’ I was interested to have him say 
that the institution itself did not give academic 
credit to its own students taking the trip, but 
that some other institutions allowed credit, par- 
ticularly to teachers who needed graduate credit 


for salary increment. That opens an entirely 
new subject of discussion. A secondary-school 
teacher undoubtedly would be worth a higher 
salary after a trip around the world, since new 
vistas of knowledge would come to the pupils 
through the observations of the teacher while 
traveling. Undergraduate foreign travel, we 
are convinced, should not be granted academic 
eredit, but should be considered as a means of 
bringing to life facts and figures which other- 
wise might lack meaning to the student. 


REPORT 


Palos Verdes College's Travel-Study Program 


By JOHN A. HOWARD 


President 
Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, Calif. 


FIELD TRIPS, visiting lecturers, and school labo- 
ratories have long proved the value of first-hand 
information in the educational process. The 
logical projection of these techniques is a travel- 
study program wherein an entire curriculum is 
illustrated as the students visit the institutions 
and meet the authorities studied in class. The 
barriers of time and cost have long prevented the 
fulfillment of this concept, but now Palos Verdes 
College has completed a three-year trial period 
of a travel program and, by unanimous vote of 
the faculty, has established it on a permanent 
basis. 

The basic curriculum of the first two years is 
re-enforced by a sequence of three trips which 
take the students to Mexico, Sacramento, Chi- 
cago, New York, and Washington, D.C. The 
first trip, by plane to Mexico City and south 
from there by bus, lasts two weeks and occurs 
during the fall semester. The following spring 
a week is devoted to Sacramento. Chicago, New 
York, and Washington comprise one three-week 
trip during the alternate year. 

Such a program sounds costly, and yet the stu- 
dents’ travel expenses are included in the tuition 
cost of $800 a year. Economies of consolidating 
the curriculum enabled the college to undertake 
the travel-study without materially increasing 
the tuition rate. 
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Travel expenses are kept at a minimum. 
Flights are at tourist rates, accommodations are 
modest, aad appointments are scheduled with a 
minimum of intracity transportation. Except 
on the Mexican trip, each student eats at res- 
taurants of his own choosing on a $4.00-a-day 
food allowance. 

Since the plan was to have the travel supple- 
ment rather than supplant any part of the full 
year of campus classes, the time element initially 
posed a problem. However, as the number of 
elective courses was decreased, the total days 
needed for semester examinations was reduced; 
the days thus saved, added to the abandoned 
spring vacation, provided three weeks of travel 
time within the normal school-year calendar. 

The lower division faculty planned the se- 
quence of trips and determined the interviews 
which would best illustrate the range of studies. 
Students have met with the following govern- 
mental officers: U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Harold Burton, Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Thomas, Congressman Craig Hosmer ; specialists 
at the Library of Congress, the Treasury, and 
the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; and, at the state level, Governor Goodwin 
Knight, Secretary of the Senate Joseph Beek, 
Lt. Governor Harold Powers, Speaker of the As- 
sembly James Silliman, the director of the De- 
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partment of Mental Hygiene, several prominent 
lobbyists, and a host of senators and assembly- 
men. 

The group has studied masterworks in nine 
of the country’s foremost art museums, and has 
had lecture-conferences with prominent art edu- 
eators. Scores of other visits and appointments 
are scheduled for courses in sociology, anthro- 
pology, economics, science, music, drama, hu- 
manities, and history. On tour the schedule 
usually contains evening as well as daytime ap- 
pointments, with seldom more than a half-day of 
free time in each city. 

Students were carefully prepared in advance. 
Before the Sacramento trip, each student wrote 


a paper on one of six phases of the state govern- 
ment. The best papers of each category were 
read and discussed before departure. Students 
took notes on every appointment, and, back on 
campus, had two days to write an essay from 
their notes on the total experience. 

The travel-study plan has many benefits, but 
perhaps the most striking one is a keener interest 
on the part of the students in their campus 
classes. The desire to learn more about what 
they have seen motivates studying beyond as- 
signments. Small wonder that the instructional 
staff has requested permanent status for the pro- 
gram. 


RESEARCH 


Personalized Statistics in Education 
By STUART A. COURTIS 


Professor Emeritus of Education, University of Michigan 


RESEARCH in psychology and education is 
stymied by the domination of mass statistics in 
analyses of the results of tests and experiments. 
‘*A statistic is a value calculated from an ob- 
served sample with a view to characterizing the 
population from which it is drawn.’ In edu- 
cation, however, our concern is not with groups, 
small or large, but with individual children. 
Mass statistics, of proved value when dealing 
with inanimate objects, are valueless when deal- 
ing with developing organisms because no two 
are ever alike. The specific nature of the indi- 
vidual may not be ignored. I do not imply that 
there are defects in mass statistics. Mathe- 
matics is the science of necessary conclusions. 
Statistical methods, mass or otherwise, are logi- 
eally perfect, if one grants the assumptions on 
which they are based. But when one makes a 
false assumption, his conclusions are correspond- 
ingly false. Mass statistics, applied to children, 
makes a false assumption. Consequently, con- 
clusions drawn by mass statistics get us nowhere. 

An illustration should make my point plain. 
I weighed a potato, an apple, and an onion just 


1R. A. Fischer, “Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers” (London: Oliver and Boyd, 1938), 42. 
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as they came from the grocery. The potato 
weighed 236 grams; the apple, 132 grams; and 
the onion, 101.5 grams. The mean weight of the 
three was 156.6 grams; the variance, 3315.185; 
and the standard deviation, 87.5 grams. If I 
had weighed a carload of each, the statistical 
reliability and validity of the results would have 
been vastly increased. But what of it? One 
ean juggle numbers in accordance with mathe- 
matical formulae whether the population is three 
or 3,000. The reliability of the mean is not the 
point at issue in this case. The really vital ques- 
tions are: ‘‘ What do the results signify?’’ ‘‘Of 
what use are they ?’’ 

We learned very early in life from experience, 
and later were taught in school that, for prac- 
tical purposes, potatoes and apples when aver- 
When we consider the 


aged do not give onions. 
weights as pure numbers, and average them, we 
disregard the nature of the sources from which 


they are drawn. Strictly speaking, averaging is 
a process designed to be applied to a homogene- 
ous population, the individual members of which 
have been rendered heterogeneous by the opera- 
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tion of chance factors. Averaging eliminates 
the effect of the chance factors and gives the 
measure that would have been obtained if the 
population had been truly homogeneous. 

Mass statistics demands a large number of 
cases. To meet this requirement, it is customary 
to disregard homogeneity and put in one distri- 
bution data which are heterogeneous because of 
the action of many divergent forces. For in- 
stance, in an effort to set up standards for the 
body measurements of American boys and girls, 
the Bureau of Home Economies sponsored a 
Works Progress Administration Project? in 16 
states and the District of Columbia from Feb. 8, 
1937, to June 30, 1939, concerning 147,088 chil- 
dren who were measured in 36 different bodily 
dimensions. 

Even the directors of the project realized it 
was not best to find the average height of these 
147,088 children. They sorted by boys, girls, 
and age, thus reducing the heterogeneity some- 
what. But for boys of each age, they report 
the mean, the standard deviation, and the num- 
ber of cases. Thus, for 10-year-old boys they 
averaged tall boys, short boys, fat boys, thin 
boys, boys of different racial and’ socio-economic 
backgrounds, boys in different cycles of phys- 


ical development, of different levels of health, 
and of different environmental backgrounds. 
In other words, they averaged potatoes, apples, 
and onions and report the mean as the standard 


measure. To be sure they recognized the pos- 
sibility of further classifications, but having 
made a study of the relationships between vari- 
ous measurements by bivariate distributions, the 
conclusion reached was largely influenced by ex- 
pediency. ‘‘Although the data from this study 
(bivariate distributions) indicate that age is a 
poor basis for sizing garments, the widespread 
interest in the dimensions of hypothetical aver- 
age children made it seem important to include 
in this report an analysis of the distributions of 
measurements on an age basis.’’® 

The false assumption which mass statistics 
always makes when dealing with measurements 
of living creatures is that the factors which make 
the individuals in the population heterogeneous 
are chance and may be averaged out. The fact 


2 “Body Measurements of American Boys and Girls for 
Garment and Pattern Construction,’ U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Mise. Publ. No. 366. 

3 Page 56. 
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is that individuals, all individuals, are different. 
This fact of individual differences not only de- 
stroys the validity of mass statistics, but sug- 
gests the proper procedure for statisticians who 
deal with biologic data. Statistical methods 
must be used in which averaging correlation, 
factorial analysis, ete., will not occur until the 
utmost has been done to render the original 
measurements homogeneous by separation into 
groups as alike as it is possible to make them. 
Similarly, the actual measurements must be con- 
verted into homogeneous units. Averaging cen- 
timeters and inches is also like averaging apples 
and potatoes. For this new type of statistical 
procedure now being developed I propose the 
name ‘‘Personalized Statistics:’’ In personal- 
ized statistics, the nature of the individual is 
preserved and no individual is ever lost in any 
of the statistical procedures. 

For instance, let us return to the original 
data, the weights of the potato, apple, and onion 
I weighed. It is meaningful to say that the 
potato weighed 2.3 times the onion, and the ap- 
ple, 1.3 times the onion. That is, I have meas- 
ured the potato and the apple by the onion, and 
the ratios tell unambiguously the information I 
desired in such form that I can use them for pre- 
diction. By dividing the 2.3 by the 1.3 which 
are data in comparable units, and named, I can 
deduce that the potato is 1.79 times as heavy as 
the apple. Do not despise the simplicity of the 
illustration. When Priestly established oxygen 
as an element, the science of chemistry was born. 
So personalized statistics yields elements, laws, 
exact meaningful description, and the type of 
prediction and control which every true scientist 
desires. Present-day educational science, with- 
out law and with ‘‘elements’’ like intelligence, 
ability, attitudes, ete., upon whose definitions 
psychologists cannot agree,* remind one of the 
alchemists with their elements—fire, water, 
earth, and air—and their mystical explanations, 
such as the resurrection of lead from lead oxide 
when heated with some living substance. 

There is space for but one further illustration. 
Figure 1 presents the growth curves of three 
boys from the Harvard Growth Study and also 

4H. H. Goddard, “What is Intelligence?” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 24: 51-69, 1946. 
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Figure 1 
Individual Height Curves of Three Boys, A, B, C.* 
A, Tallest B, Midboy C, Shortest 
For Comparison with Curve of Means, Bulletin 366 


es ote Means 
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* From the Harvard Growth Study, Cases 2217, 480, 460. 


the curve of means from the bulletin on body 
measurements of American boys and girls pre- 
viously mentioned. Note that the three curves 
of actual measurements are irregular curves, 
while the average curve proves that these irregu- 
larities have been eliminated. But to one who 
knows, the variations are not irregularities but 
the result of different cycles of growth, whose 
elimination by averaging distorts the conclusions 
reached. 

Let us take the midboy as a standard and 
measure each of the other boys by this midboy, 
dividing the height of each boy at each age by 


the height of the midboy at that age (Table 1). 
Note the constancy of the ratios for each boy over 
a span of years; also, the shifting of the ratios 
at critical points to higher levels. These ratios 
make clear that children follow similar patterns 
of growth but there are individual differences in 
the patterns. Taking the height of the midboy 
as 100 (as with the I.Q.), the heights of the tall- 
est boy can be predicted (between the ages of 
six and 12) by multiplying the heights of the 
midboy by 114, with an average error of about 
1%. (For boy C the multiplier for ages seven 
to 13 is 86 and the error of prediction is even 
smaller.) At adolescence, the ratios change to 
120 and 90, respectively. The change in ratios 
(6% and 4%, respectively) measure the inten- 
sity of the sexual development in these two boys. 

Those who have read and understood will see 
that personalized statistics opens the door to an 
entirely new type of development in educational 
science, a type that will convert education from 
the pseudoscience it is today to an exact science. 


TABLE 1 
Sratus INDICES IN HEIGHT 





Individual Heights at Each Age in Figure 1 Divided by the 
Height of Midboy at that Age. 








Age 

Boy 
Tallest 
Mid 
Shortest > 86 


112 
100 


Age 2 13 
Boy 
Tallest 120 
Mid 100 
Shortest 86 88 





Vertical marks indicate change of cycle. 


EVENTS 


The Status of School and Society in 1954-55 ' 


DuRING THE PAST YEAR, the Society for the 
Advancement of Education published 26 issues 
of ScHooL aNnp Society containing articles on a 
large variety of topics in education. Special at- 
tention was focused on the areas of higher edu- 
cation, educational theory, international educa- 
tion, and foreign languages. In this way, the 


1 Based on the Report of the Secretary, Annual Meet- 
ing, the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
April 22, 1955. ; 
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journal was able to continue rendering its 
unique service to education, not only in the 
United States but also in foreign countries. As 
in the past, its pages bristled, from time to time, 
with statements on controversial themes. 
ScHooL AND Socrety’s policy of publishing 
educational viewpoints of all shades has been 
acclaimed in the professional press, as well as 
in private letters and oral communications to 
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the editors. This praise has been tempered by 
reasonable criticism and, unfortunately, by some 
unfair attacks. Such actions did not result in 
any change of policy. 

It is a pleasure to report that authors, in- 
cluding many of considerable publishing experi- 
ence, were willing to co-operate in reducing and 
otherwise modifying their articles in the inter- 
est of conserving space and clarifying the con- 
tent. Some were gracious enough to acknowl- 
edge that their manuscripts had undergone im- 
provement as a result of their own changes and 
the editorial work in the journal’s office. 

The subscription picture is not bright. Again 
the Society has suffered a loss in membership, 
although there has been a rise in regular sub- 
scriptions. On the other hand, it has shown 
increases in income derived from reprints, ad- 
vertising, and rentals of subscription lists to 
appropriate organizations. Taking one consid- 
eration with another, the financial status of the 
Society may be described as a stable one. 

To maintain the service which ScHOOoL AND 
Soctety has been giving the profession for four 
decades, it is necessary to enroll a greater mem- 
bership. Educators and other readers in the 
Society are urged to encourage their associates 
to apply for membership. The new members 
will not only profit professionally, but will also 
help to keep a significant organ of educational 
information and opinion in a position of bene- 
ficial influence. 

A note of appreciation is due to the untiring 
and devoted efforts of Stanley Lehrer, the man- 
aging editor and treasurer, to bring about econo- 
mies, increase efficiency, and otherwise to im- 
prove the journal.—W.W.B. 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY’S 
POLICY FOR THE NEXT DECADE 


THE FOLLOWING are excerpts from a public 
statement of policy, dated Feb. 8, 1955, by the 
board of trustees, Illinois Wesleyan University 
(Bloomington) : 


The independent liberal arts colleges have been con- 
fronted with serious problems in recent years that 
have endangered their effectiveness. They should now 
establish policies to guide them in meeting the edu- 
cational pattern of the next decade. 

The University must continue to emphasize good 
teaching. Its educational programs must prepare the 
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youth of America for active Christian citizenship. It 
must offer such education to all qualified students, 
regardless of race, color or creed. It must make plans 
to serve the maximum number of such students con- 
sistent with sound training and with the University’s 
resources. The University must be alert to oppor- 
tunities for increased service. 

If the University is to continue its program of 
maximum the years ahead, it must 
strengthen its financial position by operating on a 
balanced budget, investing its funds advantageously, 
and encouraging gifts from all sources. 

In order to implement effectively the University’s 
primary emphasis on good teaching, we recognize the 
need to improve the faculty salary scale as rapidly 
as possible. Certain general increases are planned 
for the school year 1955-56. Additional sources of 
annual contributions are needed to provide a base 
for further salary increases in the immediate future. 

We direct that the administrative officers of the 
University shall follow these policies and shall call 
them to the attention of interested individuals and 
corporations. 


service in 


EASING THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIversiITy’s School of 
Education will provide special teacher training 
for housewives with liberal arts degrees, em- 
ployed teachers who do not meet minimum 
license requirements, and retired military per- 
sonnel who desire to prepare for teaching. Be- 
ginning with the 1955 Summer Session, both 
full-time and part-time programs will be offered 
as a means of tapping these potential teacher 
sources. 

More than 2,000 employed area teachers do 
not meet minimum license requirements. For 
them will be offered special methods courses in 
the teaching of elementary-school reading, art, 
music, physical education, children’s literature, 
science, social studies, and arithmetic. Classes 
will meet evenings, for convenience of teachers. 
The school also provides both full- and part-time 
teacher-training programs for retired military 
personnel. 

An intensive program will prepare liberal arts 
graduates for certification as either elementary 
or secondary teachers by the fall of 1956. A 
more concentrated program offers full junior- 
year work in the fall term and full senior-year 
work in the spring term, qualifying secondary 
teachers for teaching in the fall of 1956. 
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Notes aid News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Elmer Ellis, acting president, appointed president, 
University of Missouri. W. Francis English, associate 
dean, named dean of the faculty, College of Arts and 
Science. 


Charles Jarvis Hill, professor of English and chair- 
man of the department, Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.), named assistant to President Benjamin F. 
Wright, effective July 1. 


W. E. Phifer, Jr., minister, Central Presbyterian 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., will serve as acting presi- 
dent, Park College (Parkville, Mo.), effective June 2, 
until the appointment of a new president to succeed 


J. L. Zwingle. 


William R. Wood, head, of the state-wide develop- 
ment program in Nevada, and Joseph E. Moose, direc- 
tor, graduate study program, University of Nevada, 
appointed academic vice-president of the university 
and dean of the new graduate school, respectively. 


The Honorable Sir Percy Spender, Australian Am- 
bassador to the United States, named honorary chan- 
cellor, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 1955-56 
academic year. 


Shannon McCune, chairman, department of geog- 
raphy, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), and 
Fred V. Cahill, Jr., professor of government, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, appointed provost, effective 
Sept. 1, and dean of arts and science, effective June 
15, respectively, University of Massachusetts. 


Harold Spears, assistant superintendent of schools, 
San Francisco, appointed superintendent. Since 1947, 
he has been in charge of development of the instruc- 
tional program in the San Francisco public-school 
system. 


Thomas L. Norton, dean, Bernard M. Baruch School 
of Business and Public Administration, City College 
of New York, and Russell F. W. Smith, former assist- 
ant dean, University College, University of Chicago, 
appointed dean, School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, and associate dean, Division of General 
Education, respectively, New York University. 

Lindley Joseph Stiles, dean, School of Education, 
and director, summer session, University of Virginia, 
will assume duties as dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, effective Sept. 1. 

Chester A. Arents, co-ordinator of research and pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering, Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago), appointed dean, College of 
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Engineering, West Virginia University, succeeding 
R. P. Davis, who will retire on June 30. 


The University of Toledo (Ohio) announces the 
following promotions and appointments: to deanship 
of research and special services, Archie N. Solberg; 
to professorships, Carroll Amos (mathematics) and 
Mary B. Canfield (secretarial studies); to associate 
professorships, Edward Wickes (elementary educa- 
tion), Richard Shoemaker (mathematics), George 
Taoka (commerce), James Brunner (marketing), and 
Esther Anderson (secretarial studies); to assistant 
professorships, Robert Sizemore (elementary educa- 
tion) and Raymond L. Levey (English); Henry T. 
Boss, assistant professor of secondary education; 
Vernon L. Schonert, instructor in English; and Floyd 
M. Anderson, lecturer in sociology. 


James E. Frasier, supervisor, junior high school edu- 
cation, Omaha (Neb.) Public Schools, will become 
assistant professor of secondary education, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College (Stillwater), effective June 6. 


Helen P. Bailey, recently appointed professor of 
French, Barnard College (New York 27), named dean 
of studies, effective July 1. 


Louis Rabineau, supervisor of professional educa- 
tion,, New York State Education Department, ap- 
pointed director of admissions and registrar, Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.). Faculty promotions in- 
clude: to associate professorships, George C. Helme 
(mathematics), George W. Davis and Selina E. A. 
Silleck (physical education) ; and to assistant profes- 
sorships, Norman A. Bate (nature structure) and 
Jules A. Wein (English). 

Carroll B. Hanson, Donovan R. Armstrong, and 
George L. Greenawalt appointed as director of publi- 
cations and reports programs, program specialist for 
distributive education, and head of the Near-East and 
Africa unit in teacher training, respectively, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Gordon N. Mackenzie, head, department of cur- 
riculum and teaching, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, elected president, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA, succeeding 
Prudence Bostwick, supervisor in the Denver, Colo., 
publie schools. 


Haridas T. Muzumdar, professor of sociology and 
social work, Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), 
named co-ordinator, North Central Association and 
president, Conference on Asian Affairs, which will 
hold its fourth annual meeting this fall at Kansas 
State College (Manhattan). 
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James M. Faulkner will leave his post as dean, Bos- 
ton University’s School of Medicine, to assume duties 
as medical director, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, effective July 1. 

Mrs. Hilary Jones will resign, July 1, as director of 
admissions, Mills College (Oakland, Calif.). Her 
successor will be Jeanne McConeghy, assistant to the 
director. 

Florrie Holzwasser, associate professor of geology, 
Barnard College (New York 27), will retire this June. 


Julius E. Warren will retire, Aug. 1, as superintend- 
ent of schools, University City, Mo. Robert S. Gil- 
christ, assistant superintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
Calif., will sueceed him. 

The following professors will retire with emeritus 
rank, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.): A. 
Max Carmichael (education), Lawrence J. Scheidler 
(social science), and Mary E. Stone (elementary edu- 
eation). 

Coming Events 

The Eighth Annual Latin Institute, American Classi- 
eal League, State University of Iowa, June 23-25. 

American Home Economics Association, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., June 28-July 1. Theme: “Home Eco- 
nomics—Its Potential for Greater Service.” 

American College Public Relations Association, an- 
nual convention, Drake Hotel, Chicago, June 29-July 
2. Stewart S. Howe, vice-president, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, is the chairman. 

First Canadian Conference on Reading, Federation 
of Women’s Associations of Ontario, University of 
Toronto, July 4-8. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry Alonzo Myers, 49, professor of English, 
Cornell University, May 2. 

Richard MacGillivray Dawkins, 83, retired Bywater 
and Sotheby Professor of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek, Oxford University, England, May 4. 

Waldo E. Lessenger, 56, dean, College of Education, 
Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.), May 14. 
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MARTIN, W. EDGAR. The Functional Body Meas- 
urements of School Age Children. Pp. 90. Na- 
tional School Institute, 27 East Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 1954. $1.00. 


OBERFIRST, ROBERT (editor). 1954 Anthology 
of Best Original Short-Shorts. Pp. 319. Ober- 
first Publications, Ocean City, N. J. 1954. $3.95. 


PAUL, JAMES C. N. The School Segregation 
Decision: A Report to the Governor of North Caro- 
lina. Pp. 132. Institute of Government, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1954. 

® 

SMITH, ROLLAND R., anp FRANCIS G. LANK- 
FORD, Jr., Algebra One, pp. 410, illustrated, 
$2.80; Algebra Two, pp. 506, $3.00. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1955. 

* 

Sportsmanlike Driving. Third edition. 
Illustrated. American Automobile 
Washington, D. C. 1955. $2.80. 

8 

TRAVERS, ROBERT M. W. Educational Measure- 
ment. Pp. 420. Maemillan Co., New York 11. 
1955. $4.75. 


Pp. 480. 


Association, 


& 
UNICEF Camp Kit. United States Committee for 
UNICEF, Room 1860, United Nations, N. Y. 
$1.00. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary id NN College 


University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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GREATER PURCHASING POWER.... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— Oo — 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


Seminar on Social Change in Western 
Europe—sponsored by The Nation. July 1- 
Aug. 10. $1445. 


Seminar on Psychology and Sociology in 
the Orient. July 21—Aug. 30. $1985. 


Fourteen Festivals of Music and Drama in 
Europe. July 5—Aug. 24. $1560. 


Economy Tour—Canada, England, France, 
Belgium, Holland. July 16—-Aug. 16. Only 
$595. 


Brochures free 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Goodwin Watson, Ph.D., Director 


Box 523, Rye, New York 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 
e® @ ® 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 


Post Office Box 1211 


Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 


HIGH STANDARDS 


Los Altos, California 











SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 





